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those Provinces, having a partial (though not entire) affinity
with them in respect of race and language. Further, John
Lawrence, upon whose recommendation the selection of civil
officers for the annexed country was made by the Government,
thoroughly believed in the superior advantages of the North-
western Provinces, as a school for administration, over any other
part of India. Knowing well the qualities of the men in the ranks
whence he himself had been drawn, he sent for the best among
his old comrades to man what were at that moment regarded
as the posts of civil honour. Consequently several of the fore-
most officers in the North-western Provinces, Edward Thornton
(already mentioned), Robert Montgomery and I )onald Maeleod,
regarding both of whom more will be written hereafter, and
others, were summoned to the Pan jab. These events raised the
spirits and enlarged the ambition of the public service in the
North-western Provinces, of which Mr. Thomason was then the
Lieutenant-Governor, and made us all think that there was no
chief like him, and that to be counted among his men was a
passport to future distinction,

James Thomason had been Foreign Secretary to the Govern-
ment of India, when he was chosen by Lord Ellenborough to
be Lieuteuant-Governor. When Ellouborough's judgment in
state affairs was sometimes called in question it would be xirged
in reply that at least ho shewed discernment and sagacity in
appointing Thomason to the highest post then in the gift of
the Governor-General. Thompson towered, metaphorically and
actually, a head and shoulders above his fellows; his figure was
tall and spare, his brow massive, lus countenance thoughtful, his
utterance gentle. Though permanently lamed by an accident,
he preserved his bodily as well as mental energy. Being the
son of a well-known tninnionary, he had, as might be expected,
a devout and reverent bearing in all matters relating to re-
ligion. His religious sentiments, though never manifested in any
obtrusive way, permeated MB whole existence. His Christian
example, adorning a high official station, and forming an attribute
of one so renowned for successful achievements, had an
influence which was not the ICSB potent from being indirect